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• + u"f a ? iliarity breeds contempt" is a phrase that is only too often true. So it 
is that to many people "the Mountain" is at most a view, or a view noint, a nuisance 
in the winter, or a thing of beauty In the Fall. Even to naturalists it my be but 
a place to spot birds, or one in which to collect flowers and fruits. The rocks 

attention ^ ^ W ° Uld be n ° mounta1 ^ deceive but the scantest 

attention. In winter the capping layers of rock become festooned with icicles as 

he cracks and fissures yield water; how many think of the possibility that the 

porosity so indicated might mean wealth in gas and oil? It could, if the rocks in 

question could be found in certain associations with other rocks. In like vein how 

f"? “ otlc ® d thab th i s roc k at the top of the mountain contains little pockets 
•j b y mineral crystals? A mineralogist would recognize the lead and zinc sulph- 

+hn 8 lena i a ”f ^ hal ^ lte > and w °nder if he could locate great ore bodies similar 
to those expioited m the Tn-state mining area of the United States. The construc¬ 
tion engineer sees yet another facet of the rocks that form the mountain top. He 

Thp S JLiT rC + i bl 6 h quality crushed stone for road material and concrete aggregate. 
The geologist looks closely at the rocks of the Mountain and attempts to evaluate 
their significance. He does this wherever the bedrock is exposed to view in cliffs 
stream beds, or road cuts. Clappison's Gut, Webster's Falls, Jolley Cut and the ’ 
ountain road, typify the exposure of a succession of rock strata that the geologist 
seeks to study. He measures and describes these strata foot by foot, or sometimes 
inch by inch. Samples are collected of every different rock type for more detailed 

baborat °7' Fossils * the remains or traces of ancient life, are 

nnff h k u l ^ beai S nat:m g the stratum ^ which they were found and are trans¬ 
ported back to the lab or museum for detailed examination and identification. 

The accumulate^ data are arranged systematically and assembled. These data in 
turn are compared with data from other areas until, by - process of matching and 

LoCt^ a . hlSb °^ ° f . tbe mountain caa ba Postulated, ^s his work proceSdfthe 
geologist begins to see into the Mountain. He sees it as a layer cake with each 
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as a g reat delta or 

above Albion Falls, were “ tto •? 

Shallow seas, similar in many ways to P parts of the ' s ° aa ’ probabl y warm 

“ ex H lc ° re fi° n - Was the Hamilton area SbieoW^o ? hf Carlbbean <»d Gulf of 
hundred million years ago when these 0 , a subtropical climate four 

Poles and the Equator in® those «lte ^Sesr^h^ls^’T 7 • “ S °> *“» »» ^e 
question it is a serious problem. The TvOnf-itr ^ s , not J Us t a rhetorical 
past is causing geologists much perplexity at the^r " 10 ^ th ® Gontinen ts in the 
vations and lines of thought have led S In I i a preaent tlme - Various obser- 
anything like as firm as the Sents beltoved p" ^ ^ ^ ^ not 
earthquakes and think in terms of movements of‘a felTT*! ^ 1S ° ne thlng to observe 
but it is quite another to envision movemlV * f \ feet > or even a few miles, 

of hundreds of miles. Among the more recent‘stildf 113 ° Ver dista nces 

of continental drifting, are measurement^ t£e „ I ^ led ^g^Uons 
In recent sediments magnetic minerals tend to set °u certaln sediments, 
the present day magnetic field. If measure the^ V ? ° ttom oriented In 
sediaents we find that very differen^^H™. ^sidual magnetism of ancient 
south magnetic poles in ancient tiles Se ZllL \ fasted for the north and 
could be that the continents have drifted^amS^n tl0 ?v, f °J the results obtained 
sediments concerned. The evidence is bv n rt P «' L “u , fche de P° sit ion of the 
present time but it is sufficient to stert conclusive at the 

these lines. Any young mathematician or nhiicist who f ri0Usl { th ^king along 
field on which to work would do well to consider ^ ? e ^ ires to flnd 3X1 interesting 
the application of physics to geological Som!I thastud y of geophysics, that is, 
of geophysics such as those in 8 geomfgnetiL si!L Recelxb discoveries in the field 

° P Lt g ° f r0Cks ' have stimulated Sole new fie id? T °“ edi &nd g eochr °nology, 
enormous amount of work must be done before £ “ 

omitted theSSlils^/desIIiltiS^f 1°™ Hamiltori 's Mountain, I have 

wiless the regional setting is fully expllined^l 8 b n C ? US + ^ haVe llttle mea ning 
time nor space for this. The -Silurian" aS of th dnfo J tunatel M we have neither 
determined by an indirect process. JSstlfthf K ° mtam strab a has been 
have been identified. It has been assumed^that f Gun d entombed in the rocks 

accuracy, similar assemblages of fossils are n/ V ^ bln the limits of geological 
Names, such as ..Silurian- have long since^glv^ 


Footnote n 

described f°V£ - 

published by the Geological Survey of Canad gy D °- f the Toron to-Hamilton area" 
readable and informative book that dfscSbes'thlT ^' •' 75 ? ents (l ^ 0 )* A more 
Clark and Steam "The GeoloHr»i iJ? the re g 10na l setting very well is 

Ronals Press Co., Price glfo (I960) ^ ° f MOrth America '' P«*lish£ Ty 13 
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during which characteristic rock systems accumulated. More recently it has been 
possible to estimate the absolute time intervals involved in some of these named 
time units. This has been achieved by the isotopic analysis of certain radio¬ 
active minerals, l 1 or instance lead may be formed from the decay of Uranium or 
Thorium. If we can determine the amount of this lead formed in a mineral and 
know the rate at which it is forming we can produce an estimate of the age of that 
g..ven mineral in the rock. The ages determined are approximate but they give us 
an idea of the order of magnitude of geological time. Thus, we now consider the 
recks at the top of Hamilton Mountain to be about 420 million years old while the 
red beds exposed in places at the base are thought to be about 440 million years. ' 
We cannot, however, make a simple step and say that the 300 odd feet of beds 
exposed took 20 million years to accumulate and, therefore, 1 foot of sediments 
took about 60,000 years to accumulate. We know that there were times of non¬ 
deposition and even erosion and that the strata that we see probably accumulated 
very much faster than this. 


Fossils are not only studied for the assistance that they give in the dating 
of rocks. They also assist us to reconstruct the conditions prevailing at the 
time at which the rocks were formed. For instance, many of the fossils found in 
the rocks of the Hamilton mountain belong to zoological groups that are exclusively 
marine at the present time. If we assume that these groups were probably exclu- 

ma f“ e ^ the P ast > we are forced to the conclusion that, with the exception 
ol the red beds, the rocks of the Hamilton mountain accumulated as muds and sands 
on the floor of ancient seas. In the course of time these soft sediments have 
compacted and become lithified into the rocks of today. More widespread studies of 
fossils lead to the realization that successive panoramas of plants and animals 
have replaced each other on the Earth's surface since very early geological time. 
Ihe great English scientist Darwin was largely responsible for suggesting the 
mechanism of evolution whereby these successive fossils might have developed. 
Briefly, the Darwinian hypothesis stands upon the following four main pillars: 


1. Animals, or plants, tend to produce more 
survive to maturity in the next generation. 


offspring than will ultimately 


2. Those animals, or plants, produced will not all be identical but will tend 
to vary just as present day populations vary. 

3. Some of the variations, even though slight, will tend to confer an 
advantage or a disadvantage on the possessor of that particular trait. 


. 4 * Because of the overproduction, competition will develop, and because 
a 1 individuals are not alike the fittest are the most likely to survive into a 
later generation. 


thus it is that the doctrine of the survival of the fittest, introduced largely 
y Darwin bub amplified and elucidvted in many ways by later scientists, has become 
the most widely accepted mechanism as the basis for evolutionary change. Unfor¬ 
tunately the story of evolution has proved to be anathema to many individuals who 
refuse to believe it, largely on religious grounds. Disbelief on the part of some 
persons has oiten been a great stimulus to scientific research and will undoubtedly 
continue to be so in the future. However, when the basis for disbelief results from 
an apparent clash of scientific and religious thought it can be mutually disturbing. 
At times the two views of the same subject seem to be completely irreconcilable. 
Perhaps the problem can be expressed better syrhelically rather than resolved. 
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Scientific and religious processes of thoughfare different. Scientific thought can 
be pictured as taking place on the surface of a sphere. Religious thought wduld 
then be pictured as taking place on the surface of another sphere, but these two 
spheres intersect only along a line . Thus, symbolically, there is no common area 
of thought, it must be conducted on one sphere or the other at any given time. 
Solutions arrived at on one sphere will inevitably differ from the solution 
as considered upon the other; but both processes of thought may be entirely 
valid within their own sphere of reference. This problem has been dwelt upon at 
some length because it is one that is commonly asked of the geologist who has 
studied fossils and the evidence for the evolution of life through geological 
time. Many, probably most, today accept the concept of organic evolution and 
have resolved any apparent clashes for themselves. For any who wish to study 
evolution, a fascinating topic lies ahead. The succession of life through the 
millions of years of geological time has seen an enormous variety of creatures, 
large and small, beautiful and grotesque, yet all fitting into a community of 
life of the times to which they belonged. Reconstructing ancient living creatures 
from fossil remains and attempting to see how they fitted into their environments 
can be just as fascinating as modem natural history. The data for these studies 
come from various sources but one source open to us all is to collect the fossils 
from rocks exposed in various places like the Mountain, the Niagara Gorge, the 
shores of Lake Erie, or old quarry openings as at Hagersville and Port Colbome. 
Whatever the conclusions drawn from these data, a study of them and the realization 
of the variability of successive life forms is bound to be both interesting and 
rewarding to whoever undertakes such work. 

Although the geologist is interested in all rocks for purely scientific 
reasons,^ he is also interested in efforts to exploit these rocks for natural res¬ 
ources for the benefit of the Canadian economy. The shales occurring at the base 
of the Mountain are in places exploited for brick making but, economically speak¬ 
ing, by far the most important unit is the massive Guelph-Lockport Dolomite layer 
forming the top—most rock strata of the Mountain in many areas. This porous and 
permeable layer is the main aquifer, or water-bearing layer, over very large 
areas on top of the Mountain. The common fissures in the rock are largely 
responsible for the excellent permeability, and hence the "pumpability 11 that 
characterizes wells drilled into this layer. As the population density rises in 
the Mountain-top area the value of this excellent a 4 uifer is going to be more and 
more apparent. 

As already mentioned, the Guelph-Lockport stone is potentially valuable for 
use in the construction industry. Not all areas are equally valuable. The first 
consideration is quality and this can only be determined after an exhaustive series 
of tests. The durability of the crushed stone can be gauged by placing it in a 
Los Angeles abrasion drum in which it is ratated; subsequently the rate of wear can 
be computed. The chert nodules, apparent as white patches near the top of the 
mountain in many places, are deleterious because of their brittle nature. Minute 
cracks form in the chert during crushing and these are pried open by the freezing 
and thawing of water in winter. Similarly, fragments derived from the shaly or 
platy layers of the rock may disintegrate under winter conditions. The 11 soundness" 
of stone is conventionally tested by using the expansive force of crystallization 
of magnesium sulphate from a saturated solution to simulate freeze and thaw. Even 
when a series of physical and petrographic tests have indicated a satisfactory stone 
quality, the location of the area relative to likely markets must be carefully 
considered. Transportation costs are likely to exceed production costs in most 
market areas. 
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train^to^^ 010 ? 1 ^ X ?° kS at the r ° CkS 0f 1116 mounta “ with eyes that are 
trained to observe in part as a naturalist, in part petrographer, in part economist 

n in part as a historian. It may be just "the Mountain" to many, but to the * 
13 a men ^l Picture demanding answers along many different lines of 
He r S / e " tal 7 1StaS ° f ston "y waves breaking on reefs and beaches. 

th - d ! ath ° f ™ yriad fres hwater deltaic shellfish caught by the high 

alone thP^h^T^ “ d ,™ atches the dr y in S a^ d cracking of the muds deposited 
along the shoreline and in the lagoons. He sees much there to fascinate him but 

2ee S abont & °J allen f f ° r the future * The little we know about the rocks we 
not know^ Th 1S far 0utwalghed b y the staggering amount that we realise we do 
not know. The one ray of hope, however, lies in the steady development of new 

methods and techniques of study. This, added to the patient and painstaking 
accumulation of new data along the old well-tried lines of investigation, K 

leading to a progressively better understanding of the ancient history of the 
Earth we live on. J 


To prosper, and to perform its task, a profession needs recruits and the 
geological profession is no exception. Come and join us! 


-;wBf 
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errata 


Editor and Author wish to make the following corrections in the 
published, " LEW WORLD INV ADER - THE CATTLE EGRET" bv John 
January, 1961 "V/OOD DUCK": --- * x * 


recently- 
14, No. 5, 


Page 78 , L ine 34 . under Christmas Bird Count s. 

Page_JL j- ine 24 . to read: The cattle egret fi 
of 1956 when more. 


captions to read: '56 '57 ' 58 . 

'st occurred in Louisiana in the fall 


Page 82, line 2 of Summary , to read: nested 
South Carolina, New Jersey, Louisiana, 


in 7 states (Florida, 
Maryland and Texas). 


North Carolina, 




HHf 




.and now you know. 


. , Seventeen year Cicada, Magi cicada septendecnm, soends 
s ixteen years in the earth before it co^t^s its life cycle, 
ihe nymphs may burrow near the surface or go underground for 

fee !r At 6nd ° f this long P er i od it emerges 
and climbs a tree. The adult lives about one week. 


SBBr 


Writ- 






: o.m 
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COLLECT THE MAMMAL PART III 

By Robert Bateman 
The Preparation of Specimens 

Any collector worthy of the name, should keep careful records. He may regard 
his collection as a private affair, but many of the collections most valuable to 
science have been private collections. For scientific purposes the records are 
often more important than the specimen, and a specimen without' records is practically 
useless. 

Field Catalogue 

A notebook should be kept showing the mammal's measurements, sex, locality, 
date and other information for which there is not room on the label. The number 
in the catalogue should correspond with the number on the specimen and on the skull. 

Determining Sex 


This is relatively easy in rodents. In the male, the organ is placed well 
forward in relation to the anal opening. In the female, the two openings are close 
together. Insectivores are almost impossible to determine externally. The internal 
organs may be seen while skinning. The male organ is a single whitish tube the 
size of heavy thread and the testes are placed on either side. These vary from the 
size of a pea to the size of a large grain of sand. The females have a "Y" -shaped 
tube, often with granular yellowish ovaries at the tops. If embryos are present, 
their number should be recorded along with the lump to crown measurement. Lacta— 
ting (milk) tissue may be found along either side of the lower surface. It is 
very soft and often pinkish. This fact should be noted. The testes length should 
also be recorded. IF THE SEX IS MOT POSITIVE RECORD IT AS "?". 

Measurements 

(1) T otal Length from tip of nose to tip of tail (not including hairs). 

Stretch the mammal out, but if the vertebrae is broken, do not over¬ 
stretch the specimen. 

(2) Hind Foot from heel to toe. 

(3) B&f from notch (usually nearest to the eye) to the tip. In other words, 
the greatest length. 

If the measurements are recorded in that order, they may be simply listed in 
a row (e.g. 221 - 129 - 31 - 16), 

ALL MEASUREMENTS SHOULD BE IN MILLIMETRES. 

Labelling 

The labels should be of sturdy paper about 3" by 3/4". On one side the locality, 
date, measurements, sex and remarks should be recorded. Turn the label over (rotate 
it as with an American penny). On the other side, print the scientific name (in 
pencil, in case you revise your identification), your own name and field number of 
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the specimen. 

Skinning 

(1) Plug cotton in the mouth to keep the fur clean. 

(2) Make the incision from about the breast bone to the base of the tail, with a 
razor blade, being careful not to cut the abdominal wall. 

(3) Loosen the skin from the sides of the abdomen, poke the knees out through the 
incision and cut through the hind legs at the knee with scissors. 

(4) Cut around the flesh at the base of the tail until the tail bone is completely 
exposed. 

(5) Pull the bone out of the tail, grasping both skin and tail at the base. 

(6) Peel the skin off turning it inside out until the elbows are reached, 

(7) Cut fore limbs through at elbows. 

(8) Continue peeling, pulling skin over head, being careful not to stretch it. 

(9) Upon reaching the ears, they are pulled out like pockets out of sockets by 
the finger nails, 

(10) With razor or scalpel, cut the eyelids free from the skull but do not cut 
the lid itself (a black rim). 

(11) Continue to cut around nose and lips until the skin is free from the carcass. 

(12) No preservative is necessary. Borax can be used. 

Stuffin g 

(1) Clean the inside of the skin of fat, flesh, lactating tissue. Leave the bones 
in the legs but remove the flesh from them. 

(2) Sev up the mouth from the inside—one stitch through the lower lip and one 
through each side of the upper lip. Tie with a reef knot. 

(3) Make a body of cotton batting, a little wider and shorter than the mammal's 
head and body. Keep it smooth, with the strands running parallel to the 
length of the body. 

(4) Wrap the leg bones with tufts of cotton. Push them right side out, (The skin 
is still inside out.) 

(5) Place a little firm ball of cotton in the snout. Grasp the cotton body in 
forceps, the tips at the nose end and the cotton fullness towards the back. 
Push the tips into the nose and roll the skin over the cotton and forceps. 

(6) Pat, push, pull into shape, adding any cotton necessary. The specimen should 
have parallel sides. Do not make it lumpy. 
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(?) Cut a piece of wire .as,long.;as from the :forward .end of the cut to the tail tip. 
Sharpen,'€ie.id^-on-4--'>£ie ; -trrTOc'fc'."‘ ijrap”it with thin, continuous wisps of 
cotton, getting thicker towards the base. Moisten this tail wire and insert 
in the tail. u - 

Sew up the incision with, a ; zp,g-zag.stitch from back to front. 

Tie the...label on to right hind' leg above the ankle joint with a tight reef 
knot. 

. K • -- 

Pin out the specimen, palms down, hind legs close to tail, front paws well 
under face (this helps avoid legs breaking) on corrugated cardboard. 

The skull should be cut off and .roughly cleaned and labelled. This is most 
important. The skull and complete data is often of more value than the skin, 

THE WHOLE OPERATION SHOULD BE DONE AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. A DRIED SKIN 
SHRINKS AND LOSES ITS ELASTICITY. 

• A good collector can do the whole-.^process in less than half an hour. 

(.12) Once dried, unpin the specimen and KEEP IN A MOTH PROOF BOX with paradichlor- 
obenzine (moth crystals). ,, .... 

.10 ..'aO'" 

. ' } 

■ r . : ' -JBBfr -JBBf 


Editor 1 s Note: 

This is'the conclueibn of our nature project article "COLLECT THE MAMMAL", 
by Robert Bateman.' We trust that the page of excellent illustration on the 
technique of mammal preparation'will be of valuable assistance to the amateur 
mammalogist in the pursuit of his mammal studies. 

We wish to express our appreciation to Mr. Bateman for a fine series of 
articles on this topic. 

iHHS- -)BHr -JBBc 


....arid now you know, 

The Snapping Turt.le, Chelydra serpentina , may live 
for 25 years. They hibernate during the winter in mud under 
water in slow rivers,, shallow ponds or mud-bottomed lakes. 

The Bullfrog, Rana catesbeiana , has been known to 
have a life span of fifteen years. 


-)BBc -)BBr 


( 8 ) 

(9). 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


•iHBi- 





AT THE-HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Annie J. Hunt 

Biographical books are to the fore this month mu_. +-i + i 
This remarkable fleld°natuS“t livS 

«* *££i'~srz£s. 

sir 1 * 0 he " 

sSSSfii* - '-"‘S^srs-ss asrjfs 

the. autobiography of an amateur natuSist is a record of 

Coffn S, t eVe ™ S “*f? “?, tll,e ° f Th0rnton W ' B “ r S ess his birthln Cape 

Man" shoouj' .In dell fbtiia random recollections of a beloved "Bedtime Story 

Keddy the' fox LfSaS/j^y/ “° Se Wh ° en30yed the adventuraa °T Peter Habbit, 

structures. Chapter one j '■ bv Mari li- ' 1 curyand understanding of minute living 

the history of science at ievden and t a”’ dlreott f ° f «» » a «-°"al museum of 

science „m app/cTal*thKSL^n£iS^?S' “1°rT t Hl3t ° rtans «* 

of an immortal scientist. Selections' from his letter- with^he^r^ a ? tl ' ,:lt:Lea 
ings : add to the attractiveness of this volume! accompanying engravf- 

at B f. e6 > dda ti"guished soologist takes a look 

This admirable book SscuSes HvSg ?Sas a^b 3COpe “ Re¬ 
taken from his lectures “ a cou^ enSued »d^r r ^ content is 

University of Michigan, Some chapter headings incite P S^tud/of/i? 1 ’'T “d 
and. seascaoes. The Livine: world Thp Ra-in ^ < ~ > " IL-fs^ Landscape 

domesticated/ His eSilr w^’k ?L w I t’ P 16 itmsn Species 0n being ' 

shelves of the Arts and Sciencebeg fctmMtra ° n1 hl 3t,nr1 ' 13 als0 on the 

##**=2y ### 

..end now you know. 


The Meadow Grasshopper,. Orchelimum vulgare. winters 
over in the egg stage.- & -' 
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OWLS. U N L I M I T E D 


By Eric Walter Bastin 


Take care — there may be an owl watching youi 

Probably those who know little or nothing of ornithology regard owls, (if 
ey think of them at all,) as rare birds, operating under cover of darkness and 
seldom seen by humans . Such notions are far--from the truth. —— 

^Consider- the extraordinary results of the annual, winter bird-census, taken 
. in the Hamilton area on December twenty-sixth, I960. No fewer than .one hundred 
and forty-Six owl's, of seven distinct species, were seen and counted .by the teams 
oi trained observers; Among them were a single Specimen of 'the 'rare Barn jOWl 
Xjt£ alba, interesting because of its cosmopolitan status, and a solitary’ specimen 
o . he little-known Hawk Owl, Sumia ulula , seldom seen south of the cool, boreal 
forests where it'breeds. 

MoSt-numerous were the Long-eared Owl, Asio otus, (65 seen) and the Short- 
eared Old., Asio flarnineus, of which 62 were noted. Reported in smaller numbers 
were the Great Homed Owl, (ll,) Snowy Owl, (4,) and Screech Owl, v ' ; 

There is no doubt that owls, as. a group, differ from other avian orders in 
many ways very interesting to ornithologists. Among their.unusual .features are 
heimerratic, "floppy"^ moth-like.-but virtually, soundless method of flight, an 
a llity to turn 1 the head, on its apparently non-existent neck, through an arching 
traverse of nearly 36 O degrees, their remarkable vision'and an obvious, deep 
curiosity concerning any intruder. The latter trait is so strongly developed in 
some smaller owls that occasionaly they may be,'taken by hand, from, a branch or 
other perch even as they concentrate a menacing stare on the approaching human. 

It is erroneous to think of all owls as nocturnal. Of the seven species 
mentioned in this short article, three at least could be described as diurnal 
(Snowy, Short-eared and Hawk owls,) while, a. fourth, the Bam Owl, might be desig¬ 
nated crepuscular■in its habits. * 6 ■ s 

It is not at all necessary'to haunt remote areas, to see owls. City- parks 
gardens, orchards and small evergreen thickets.provide suitable habitat for ’ 
Screech and Long-eared owls, while municipal dumps, industrial waterfronts and 
vacant lots may be frequented in winter by both Snowy and Short-eared owls. 
Television antennas should not be overlooked; a Snowy Owl perched on a crossbar 
of the aerial above a downtown hotel in Hamilton for most of an afternoon, just 
before last Christmas. - '■ ’ J 

f +u KeeP w a fbf? 3 look_out for owls as you travel the countryside. There are'more 
of them about than you think 1 


-;bh i- Writ' 


■JBc* 
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'/ . S.V n i,i.,,,-:ny Zy 

THE SIGNPOST 
j ... / 


ONE MOMENT PLEASE 1 . It l 

vrWangmi^sion trouble is temporary-,—please do- not switch off our' channelt 
Our aim is to have ■ 11 THE WOOD"'DUCK 11 in your hands just before each monthly meeting 
to serve as its reminder. Notices in this current issue refer, of course, to 
-March and future events.. '’February notices are- already in ybur"possession. Don't 
■ i forget ^to Uise ybur "Cities' Service" 'Programme' ahd Guide for' 1960-61.- To any of 
>:-f the Junior Club who Were inconvenienced by the change Of meeting place ' on Satur- 
, dayy January 14tHy 1961,•- and, also, to those who undertook to-telephone notice 
of this situation ^to -thb’memb'ersy'u^our apolbgiesV ■..1;.:.' V 1 


we re : t rah s f e rred 


During the past week, our duplicating equipment- And supplies_ _ 

to a new location. We welcome to our ink-smeared ranks, friend and naturalist^ 
Mr. ’Albert Gorman, Chairman'Of_-the Field Events Committee arid’Director of the 
Hamilton. Naturalists'''Club, who' : has found heart and homeifor our . great monster 
Mimeographia• gestetner , tits habitat is subterranean; locality,’81 Arkell Avenue 
Hamilton. * 


At: .this, time,iiwe repeat' humbly, and with greater emphasis, the tribute Which 
we: extended in October to MR, HAROLD CUNLIFFE . who for more than seven years took 
the.responsibility forvthe. duplicating' services,-’ hot only for-"THE WOOD- DUCK" but 
forthe Club-generally.: We repeat: this salute-/ on behalf of the whole Club' 
■reminding ourselves that -Sept ember; to January made another four months 1 ' timb and 
o effort' on Harold!s-long service. We are proud of your loyalty to the Hamilton 
•.;:NaturalistskClub, Harold, and very-grateful to you 'for this long, hard stint on 
our behalf. ’ 


: vnu.'.,-As -in thd ..October issue, we say again: ■ Ask yourself .—could I help out? 
• Behind the .scenes,-;there are others engaged in this same kind of- generous '•> 
voluntary assistance, typing, addressing envelopes, sorting, assembling and 
stapling pages of "THE WOOD DUCK". Also, book-reviewing, composing copy and 
,i-submitting articles.. Now,; telephone-either Mr.- Gorman (JA. 7-0312) or The 
Editor, Mrs. Leslie A. Prince (MI. . 8 ^ 4935 ) and have a chat with-'us about what 
you-can do to help..:How about it? . .. •. ■ 

.K:- ;W;> • IHHf-i 4HBS- -JHHf- ' 

FIELD EVENTS . , •• ’ 


■ Sunday,.; Maxch 12 th, I96l — NIAGARA RIVER : TRIP 

, As . we said before, the Niagara River in winter presents the best that there is 
in birding. This time Bob Elstone will lead and if you follow his leadership, you 
are guaranteed a very full experience of duck hunting by hinocular. Bring your 
warmest clothes and warmest lunch and meet - 


YOUR SIGNPOST: 


Time: 
Place: 
Leader: 


9.00 a.m. 

Ottawa and Main Streets 
Bob Elstone (FU. 5-9963), 
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Sunday, March 26th. 19 61 - WHISTL I NG SWANS 

One of the truly beautiful mass spectacles — the Whistling Swans in migration, 
and Bob Curry will lead you to them. On the way up (if you are in his car) you 
will count a couple of hundred. Homed Larks. 

YOU R , SIGNPOST : : ... .-Time: 9.00 a.m. 

Place: John and Main Streets 

Leader: Bob Curry (LI. 5-5557). 

' — w. — . . W * ** • ■, ■— 

GOOD FRIDAY, March 31st, 19 61 - BAY SHORE TRIP / ... 

Around the shore of the Bay to observe the water fowl. Under the leadership 
ol Harvey Williams there will be much to see and it should be a fairly big dav 
Bring lunch. ^ 6 ^ 

YO UR SIGNPOST : ... Time: 9.00a.m. 

: ., Places High' Level Bridge 

Leader: Harvey Williams (FU. 3-0923). 

’• #** -JHHS- 




* 

* 

* '■ 

MARCH MONTHLY MEETING 

r ' - MONDAY. MARCH X3th 5 196.1 at 8.00 P. M. 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


* 

* 

JACK MART I N” 

* 

*-.. . . 


* 

* 

ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS 

* 

* 


* 


* , f ack Martin, staunch supporter and a Past President * 

* of the Hamilton Naturalists 1 Club will bring to members and -j;- 
friends of the Club another, recent collection of his excellent * 

* slides. This will be an evening of profit and enjoyment for # 

* our naturalists,—a. warm welcome to JACK MARTINI # 

* # 

YOUR SIGNPOS T: Lecture Hall, •><. 

* • Ho.jiil.tcn Public Library, # 

* 55 Main Street, West (MacNab St.)* 

** . Hamilton t Ontario. # 

7C 


©and now you. knowo . ..... 

Isabella Tiger Moth usually flics at night during the 
Spring and Summer and is attracted to light. This moth-Winters 
in the caterpillar stage, as the commonly known, Wcoly Pear. 
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the; AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS 
EMERSON SCOTT 
M PJ.KA COUNTRY 11 
WEDNESDAY. MARCH 29th. 1961 


* 

•li¬ 

ft 

ft 

'# 

■li¬ 

ft 

li¬ 

ft 

* 

ft 

* 


"Pika Country 11 . an artistic film of that American 
area from central California northward to the Canadian border 
takes its name from the tiny, furry mammal, the Pika, which 
inhabits this area. This exceptional film will be narrated by * 
the popular Audubon Screen Tour speaker, Emerson Scott of Caro ft 

1 

Time: 8.15 P. M. 

Auditorium, 

Westdale Secondary School, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Michigan. 

YOUR SIGNPOST 


Tickets: 


ft 


Mrs. George W. North (JA. 2-6082) 

This will be the final presentation in the Fourteenth Annual * 
Hamilton Season of the AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS, sponsored by ; ' * 
the Hamilton Naturalists' Club in cooperation with the Royal ft 
Botanical Gardens. 17 

.' ft 

'— ------- ft 


, “~>rft -JHi-ft 

The Pleasure of your Company 
is requested ", 
at the 

29thANNUAL MEETING 
of the 

FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURALISTS 
at the 

High School, Port Hope 

•••.v,- ■■ on 

Saturday, FEBRUARY 25th, 1961 

WELCOME - 


Weicome to this-the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Federation 

f 0ntari ° Naturalists. Your host is Willow Beach Field Naturalist". 

P ORT. H OPE 


..•.is east of Toronto, south of Peterborough and west of Ottawa and 
can be reached by either Highways 401 or 2, ' * 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL 


....is situated at the comer of Victoria St. N. and Highland Drive. Signs 
will be erected at main intersections. 

PARKING . 

•...in the school parking lot. 

ANNUAL DINNER ■ 

takes place at the Masonic Temple, Toronto Road, Port Hope, a few blocks 
from the High School. Tickets (price $2.25 a head) are limited and must be 
secured in advance. There will be no formal activities at the Annual Dinner. 

REGISTRATION 

....is through the mail to F.O.N:. Edwards Gardens, Don Mills, Ontario. 
Registration fees.: single, $1.50: family $2.50; children under 14 free. 

Upon arrival, please collect your name label in the lobby. 

We trust that many of our Hamilton Naturalists'.Club members and their 
friends will be planning to congregate on Saturday;, February 25th, 1961 
with naturalists from.all over Ontario to enjoy the 29th Annual.Meeting 
the theme of which is: MEETING THE CHALLENGE. A significant programme 
of business, elections, special talks and outstanding film showings has 
been planned. 

••• -JBHfr ' 4HH* - ...... 

' S P. RING T R E : A T IN STORE 

■ j ' This issue of " THE 'WOOD DUCK 11 is rushing .the winter along 

in a bluster of flying snow, wicked icb and zero readings. Our. 

March notices jolt you with the reminder that March 3lst, 1961 is 
GOOD FRIDAY this yean! Imagine! Well, what could be more natural 
than to turn our thoughts to spring migration and,—yes, you have 
guessed it,— • 

. VICTORIA DAY WEEK-END CAMP ..I 


RYERSON BEACH CAMP ON LAKE ERIE 
NORMANDALE, ONTARIO 

FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 19th - THRU TO MONDAY NOON, MAY 22nd. 1961 

Our hopes have been realized. We give notice to all that 
:£■ netum trip to Ryerson Beach Camp on Lake Erie is now settled and 
plans^ are under-way to provide an' excellent holiday week-end. Spring 
i birds will be on wing and, depending upon.the weather, there should 
be many floral, treats for participants. Early registration will 
ensure your attendance. Rumour has-it that the meals, like the May 
flowers, will be a special treat! Keep watching "THE WOOD DUCK" 
for further details. , 
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EXECUTIVE 



Advisor 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Vice-Secretary 
Records Secretary 
Study' Area Director 
Phoning Committee 
Representatives (for 
those under 14 years) 


Dr. Douglas Davies JA. 9-5130 
Ralph Idema Fu* 3-6411 
Marina Idema FU'/ 3-6411 
Nan Coolsma JA.. 9-6290 
Carole Chanter . • MA-. 8-6227 
Micha el Ardeline LI. 9-8419 
Alfred Senior LI. 9-3977 
Gordon Commodore JA. 7-6213 
Sylvia Idema " : - FU. 3-6411 
Charles Hogg FU. 3-2947 


■ ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY I960 -.:" 

Just' as butterflies are. among the most colourful of insects, and tropical 
coral-pool fishe's are among the most brilliant of marine creatures, birds, 

< •especially'males, sb.rp.ass in beauty their more^sombre woodland comrades the 
mammals,: fj; ^ I;); f : ' 

Birds because of their song and colour are the fipsfcqqf, nature 1 s wonders to 
attract the interest of naturalists, young or old. .In the Junior Naturalists' 
Club each year are always a number of keen bird watchers and I960 was no excep¬ 
tion. Even,though such avid experts as John Miles and Bob Curry have graduated 
to the senior-Club,:'.we had three competitors who saw over 200 bird species in 
Southern,;, Ontario .during I960, The Trophy was won by the Club President, Ralph 
Idema, who, improved onV':^ 1959 record in having a grand; total of 240 species 
(241, if t]he;,Rbck'Dove ! is included). Winning the competition for; those 14 years 
or under ms .Bill Smith ! who saw 217 species,' followed closely by Bill Tilbury. 
Congratulations,'' fellowsL 

Remember, no one can win the Trophy more than twice (sorry, Ralph!)* Who 
will win it in 1961? Start your bird list now before the winter birds begin to 
head north again. 


• • :}./■' ' . . ■JHHc* 4BBc "'BBC" 

'i/. . .and now you know.; *. 

:...■ , it; Hibernation-means, win ter; sleep and comes from the Latin 

word hibemus , meaning winter. Animals that hibernate are chiefly 
those, that eat vegetables. Almost all burrowing animals hibernate. 
The-.best-lmowri among these is the Woodchuck* Other mammals include 
bears, 'skunks, dormice, squirrels, prairie dogs, badgers, and bats. 
Toads; frogs and some reptiles have, similar periods.of inactivity, 

A few butterflies and many other different kinds, of insects also 
hibernate. ■ •• ' , 
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HIKES 


FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVEN T S 


Members interested in mapping our " Exploration Area " on the north side of 
Jundas Marsh at Hopkins Creek should telephone Ralph Idema (FU; 3-64U) to find 
oub when the hike will be arranged. There will be an excursion during February 
but the event will, depend upon the weather and 'the convenience of the group 
planning to participate. 'Phone Ralph and tell him your plans; 

MEETINGS 


g&fortay, February 11 th, 1961 - 7.30 P.M . - Y.W.C.A. (Main St. west of Janes) Room"E» 


We may have a kodachrome bird quiz. Bring a short pencil and we'll all have 

J. UI1 O 

§^urd.9y) February 2 $th, 1961 - 8.00 P.M. - McMaster University 

Tonight is a special annual event for the Club. It is a visit to the Spitz 
Planetarium at McMaster University,"a travel across the world looking at the stars 
in the heavens. " What does the sky look like at the North Pole or south of the 
Equator, Enter by the northwest side door of the Physical Sciences Building (the 
directiy west of the end of Sterling Avenue) and go downstairs and then to your 

BRING YOUR PARENTS AND YOUR FRIENDSl 


iHHf 






The Beaver 


if 


if 

if 
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if 

if 

if 

if 
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A 

if 

if 

if 


The beaver is a rodent found in if 
lonely spots away from traffic. They if 
mate for life and their young are bom if 
in spring (two to six). Beavers dam if 

streams with sticks and mud to form theirft 
houses. They play an important part in if 
flood control. They are quite rare in if 
Canada due to excess trapping and hunting* 
for their fur. # 

if 

By Fred Selman, * 


The Blue.iav 

The Bluejay.is a popular bird and he 
likes to play tricks. He feeds on suet, 
nuts, cracked corn and seeds. He is a 
handsome bird and is proud of his fine 
looks. The other birds do not like him 
because he is saucy and selfish. It is 
such a fine sight for the naturalist to 
see the Bluejay join the other winter 
birds at a feeding station. 
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By Ross Cameron Prince. -if 

if 

__ -if 


"THE WOOD DUCK" 


"• ~~P 0D DUGK ” or S an of 'the Hamilton Naturalists' Club is published 
monthly, September to May. Its purpose is to aid in the study, appr¬ 
eciation and conservation of our native and beautiful heritage! Mem- 

bv r thp r ?n! : ’h qU r S fn d t0 , s ® nd 4 their contributions to the Editorial Board 
by the 10th of the month, to appear in the following issue. Material 
may be reprinted without special permission, if credit lines are given. 

Editor - Mrs. Leslie A. Prince, 330 Lodor Street, Ancaster (MI. 8-4935). 

“~!Hf iHHf iHHf 














